ROSANNA

had good credit, and who could give excellent security upon
his farm, which was now in a flourishing condition, raised for
them; and they determined to repay him the money by
regular yearly portions out of their profits.

Success did not render these young men presumptuous or
negligent : they went on steadily with business, were contented
to live frugally and work hard for some years. Many of the
sons of neighbouring tradesmen and farmers, who were able
perhaps to buy a horse or two, or three good coats in a year,
and who set up for gentlemen, and spent their days in hunting,
shooting, or cock-fighting, thought that the Grays were poor-
spirited fellows for sticking so close to business. They
prophesied that, even when these brothers should have made a
fortune, they would not have the liberality to spend or enjoy
it; but this prediction was not verified. The Grays had not
been brought up to place their happiness merely in the scrap-
ing together pounds, shillings, and pence; they valued money
for money's worth, not for money's sake; and, amongst the
pleasures it could purchase, they thought that of contributing
to the happiness of their parents and friends the greatest.
When they had paid their father the hundred and fifty pounds
he had advanced, their next object was to build a neat cottage
for him, near the wood and mill of Rosamia, on a beautiful
spot, upon which they had once heard him say that he should
like to have a house.

We mentioned that Mr. Hopkins, the agent, had a view to
this farm; and that he was desirous of getting rid of the
Grays: but this he found no easy matter to accomplish,
because the rent was always punctually paid. There was no
pretence for driving, even for the duty-fowls; Mrs. Gray
always had them ready at the proper time. Mr. Hopkins was
further provoked by seeing the rich improvements which our
farmer made every year on his land: his envy, which could be
moved by the meanest objects of gain, was continually excited
by his neighbour's successful industry. To-day he envied him
his green meadows, and to-morrow the crocks of butter packed
on the car for Dublin. Farmer Gray's ten cows, which
regularly passed by Mr. Hopkins's window morning and
evening, were a sight that often spoiled his breakfast and
supper; but that which grieved this envious man the most was
the barrack manure; he would stand at his window, and,